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founded in New York in May, 1917, for the purpose of studying and 
presenting "past national and international experiences for such light 
as they may throw on present events and policies." Relations between 
the two countries are divided into three epochs, 1607-1763, 1763-1815, 
and 1815 through 1898; and within each the leading events are briefly 
and concisely summarized. A seven-page conclusion points to the need 
of unity of the English-speaking peoples. At the close of the volume 
are two useful sections giving references to citations from authorities 
used in the earlier part of the book, and a partial bibliography. 

There is so much ignorance and misunderstanding about the relations 
between America and what was once England, but is now Britain, that 
an authoritative and brief account is welcome. It is especially valu- 
able when Americans are considering the character of various nations 
with which America may decide to associate herself for her future 
safety. 

The book contains a facsimile letter of Thomas Jefferson to Presi- 
dent Monroe, dated from Monticello, October 24, 1823, which is start- 
ling in its present aptness. The book also describes the position of 
George Washington in the development of the English-speaking civili- 
zation, and the esteem in which his memory is held in that greater 
England, now so well termed the Britannic Commonwealth. 

The anonymous nature of the book is an innovation which will be 
watched with interest in America where such procedure is not common. 
The publishers' foreword states that if the public reception given to 
this volume justifies there will be further monographs similar in general 
purpose and character. It is sincerely to be hoped that the History 
Circle will give us more material of the same value and timeliness. 

Sinclair Kennedy. 

Brookline, Mass. 

The Petition of Right. By Feances Helen Relp. (University 
of Minnesota Studies in the Social Sciences. Minneapolis. 
1917. Pp. 74.) 

Dr. Relf begins her study on the history of the Petition of Right 
with a discussion of the Five Knights' case and the essential matter 
involved which was imprisonment on the king's command. The author 
shows quite clearly that, while the other three grievances complained 
of in the petition were also important, the great issue, after all, was 
arbitrary imprisonment. The remedy in such a case was the writ of 
habeas corpus, but there was a well-founded fear that the judges could 
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not always be depended upon to issue this writ. Parliament had a 
choice among three courses of action : it might accept the king's prom- 
ise to observe the law; it might proceed to legislate anew on the subject; 
or might content itself with declaring what the law really was. After 
a bitter conflict between those who wished to deal with the grievance 
by means of a statute and those who preferred not to antagonize the 
king too violently, the third course was finally adopted. Dr. Relf 
holds that the commons determined to proceed by petition rather than 
by bill because it was believed that a declaration of what the law was, 
if passed by both houses and approved by the king, would be accepted 
without question by the courts. The Petition of Right is consequently 
neither a law nor the equivalent of a law; it was adopted by Parliament 
acting not in its legislative but in its judicial capacity. The author 
has based her study in large measure on manuscript materials which 
have only recently become accessible to students of history. The ar- 
gument has been worked out with great care and the results are stated 
with clarity and precision. 

L. M. Larson. 
University of Illinois. 

The Development of the United States from Colonies to a World 
Power. By Max Farrand, Professor of History in Yale Uni- 
versity. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1918. Pp. x, 
356.) 

This small volume expresses the new vitalizing spirit and the new 
point of view which has been gradually finding its way into the study 
and interpretation of American history since the appearance of the 
earlier historical writings of McMaster and Roosevelt, and especially 
since the appearance of Professor F. J. Turner's The Influence of the 
Frontier in 1893. For the views which it expresses the author recog- 
nizes a peculiar obligation to Professor Turner. 

The volume was written "in the hope of rendering a service to those 
whose interest in American history has been recently stimulated." 
Its purpose has been accomplished with simplicity, clearness, and ac- 
curacy. Through a brief presentation of significant and prominent 
facts, unobscured by traditional views or multiplicity of detail, it at- 
tempts to interpret and explain the large currents and movements of 
American development — especially emphasizing economic (industrial 
and commercial) and intellectual changes and influences. It describes 
the dynamics of history rather than the mere record of accomplished 



